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ABSTRACT 

Reasons for the present emphasis on all-year 
operation of schools differ froui those prevailing 30-40 years ago. 
During the depression emphasis was cn economy. Recently, a more 
sensible reason for an extended school year is coming into focus — the 
year-round school has educational value. It is not just something to 
be considered ix. order to save monej, thou i that certainly is one of 
the criteria. The year-round operation of the public schools is 
necessary for meeting the educational needs of an urban society. 
After a lengthy review of the research on and practice with the 
extended school year, the author presents extensive findings in favot 
of the extended school year. He addresses such areas of concern as 
academic achievement, remedial programs, graduation rates, mental 
health, student maturity, student social needs, handicapped children, 
and college admission. (Author/IRT) 
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Chapt*?r 1 
INTRCDUCTICN 



The practice of a long summer vacation during the school 
yf^ar had its ori^jin in our earlier agrarian life when children 
v/pm rpedpd on the farms during the planting and harvesting 
rpn'^orr. Also during this period, the demands for organized 
pi'jcational experiences were less insistent. Childrpn devel- 
oped an understanding of community life through actual work 
experiences, rather than by attending school. June, July, 
and Au^rust--these are the months when most school plants are 
clcr,ed and standing idle. These are the months when a million 
teachers are out of work or temporarily employed. These are 
the 'nrnths when millions of children throughout the nation 
have time on their hands. This is traditional. 

Thp traditional school year is denounced by some as 
failinr to utilize fully the community's school facilities 
and pquicment, the pupils' time, ami the teachers' profes- 
sional expertise. The almost universal practice of leaving 
school facilities idle at a time in our history where every 
available resource is needed is being carefully re-examined 
and debated. There is an ever-increasing number of children, 
and a shortage of financial resources, facilities, and per- 
sonnel to meet the needs of these children. Social and eco- 
nomic changes are increasing the demands placed on all of our 



^cYoo]r. Therefore f more pupils must be provided more educa* 
tior. Tt-e level of educational attainment of every student 
T.\;:'*. bo brcurht to the highest possible level for his poten- 
tial. A variety of vocational offerings must be provided the 
arprcY iTCitely fifty percent of pupils v/ho do not ^o beyond 
> ir: rchool. Triere is also a widely rec ognized need to inprcve 
t'-e ecrnomic and professional status of teachers. i xtended 
r^c] col year plans would provide a solution to these problems, 
an! 'T,ar.e fuller use of our school facilities* 

^^xteried school year plans can provide communities with 
trr- pxtra clas5:roo7i?^ and special facilities needed to expand 
orerent programs. The lengthened school year can provide a 
^ore derirable learning environment to children receiving 
orly part-tirr,e rchoolirg or workinf^ in overcrowded or obso- 
lete classrcomr;, 

Extended s^chool year plans offer a basis for more quality 
oducatior. ari added educational opportunities for all children. 
They car: / ave particular impact on disadvantaged children 
throiir:r the provision for extra instructional time that is 
needed for their success in academic and non-academic fields. 
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Chapter 2 

ANALYSIS CF THE PRCBLEfv: 

'I'.p prenent emphasis on all-year operation of schools is 
for different reasons than those prevailing thirty to forty 
year- r^zo. The emphasis during the deprer?ion v/as upon econ- 
cr.y. -Th? year-round school was emphasized durin^r the post 
..'orld V/as ij days for a variety of reasons. There v/as an 
iTipendirf; r^hortape of school plant facilities. Cents of 
education v/ere rising. More recently, v/e are coming around 
to a more sensible reason for an extended scnool year. That 
is, t> e year-round school does have educational value. It 
is not jur,t something to be considered in order to save 
Tioney, although that certainly is one of the criteria. The 
year-rourd operation of the public schools is necessary for 
Tipetinr the educational needs of an urban society.^ 

A purpos-e of American schools is to afford complete 
opportunity for the individual to develop his full potential 
capabilities for himself and society. This purpose cannot 
be effectual as long as custom limits opportunity and restricts 
individual grov/th by part-time operation of the schools. 
"Only v/hen opportunity exists continuously, winter and summer, 
rprinr and fall, at the service of every pupil v/her and as 
he or she needs it, will our ideal be fulfilled."^ 
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A clasL.'oom is a cheerful ana comfortable place for a 
child in summer. The child in school during the summer 
months has -the advantage of the services of school physician 
ard nurse, and of the health directors. Ae has the advantage 
of a balanced meal at the noon hour and the use of the school's 
playground facilities. From the standpoint of health, he 
rhould be tetter off than the child who stayi^ at home, par- 
ticularly v/her the home is such as is often found in a con- 
rented area of a large city. He is in less dan^^er of accident, 
and is lers likely to neglect himself in the matter of personal 
cleanliness. School buildings are cooler in summer than most 
homes, ^he v/alls are thick, the rooms are spacious, and van- 
tilation ir at its best.-^ 

Dan children take a longer school year? The answer 
must be •'Yes." This is evident in the thousands of children 
who voluntarily attend elementary and secondary schools each 
summer m;^]:ine; their total school year longer than most 
ex:ended school year plans. Also, the experience of European 
rchooln refutes the argument that teachers and students can- 
not take a lon;?:er school year. A study on the length of 
school in fifty-one countries of the world showed an average 
elempnt^ry school year of 210 days and an average secondary 
school year of 204 days. The average school year in the 
rritod States is 180 days.^ 

The lor\p:ev school year would directly affect students. 
Cn the assumption of a revised and improved curriculum, the 
various plan?: v;ould enable students to master fundamental 



-Killr- at"] ta!:e remedial work, to take additional iDroader.ir/T 

f-rcicAire nour e^, to lighten class loads, to cc^plete 
alv'ir.c^^^ If^ve: prorrarris, or to study rppcial voca*::cra] r':\- 

»-yr >per surp:ested that the longer -c>to1 ye-^r v.ould 
:r-r-n- r. pro-.-.j^e and be detrimental to their :npnt.^] arl 

...,| ►p-:,i*;h. Ti^p countering argument ir tf.pt clarrrooT. 
rr-" - r--.- - ; -» t he decreased because elor^or tary y.c] r^cl chil- 
-:r-'- f'lv.- -xtra tine in v/hich to master f ■jrdarner.talr an-i 

r-f-.'i-.ry ool students may use their extra time for rerp- 
iial -./cr' -r f nr reducing their class load:-. :he ex^er.'ied 
-'^hc^l ye^r rlanr do not eliminate school-year nr nu-nmpr 
v-.'cat i-rr-. Ir fact, ":<esults of experimental prcrra-r.s in 
'pv/ -or :--)r;^o-to,i that 'involvement in ar active i.-u.-rimpr 
prorr in ir- rot ietrimental to children*?: i.eHlt) 

A Icrrer school year with short vacations durir./^ the 
year • -^r -jch ir its favor. .Itudies of extended cchool year 
rrc-r^-- i- ■ .-warV., r:ew Jersey and ?ashville, renrerreo 
z\':m-^] f-at the children who participated suffered r.c il] 
of- f-ect. . A- z. .Tiitter of fact, medical officials reported 
t.';at t* • ' c'-ildren were healthier tfian those v/ho roamcl the 
street-- or '..'"r.t to the beaches durin^^ the summer. Apparently, 
tro r./. i:lari ty o:' school routine, a good physical rduc^^ion 
prcrv'.r, nri a well-balanced meal at lunchtime wer^ cortribu- 
tcrv '-ictors. 'Phis was especially significant for M^ose 
oMlirf-r wr^,-., parents were not at home.^ K. •■. laffcrty, 
ir. l^^:Qr.\- Hchcojs, July, 1051, gayc tr.e follow: nr of a 
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tv/^lv'.- -month nchool yeart "What a youngster does with cm,ner 
.»curr i;: cf frreat social importance. If adult education ir 
-1' :r.. Mrarcc ai-Tainst anti-social behavior, au.nmer education 
PC] .jail y i.T.Portant for children."'' 

-^-r Ir.ter^ral part of extended school vear 'iesUrns, 
^rc.--l(-riticr. ir additional implications for pupilr. Are 
p-ril- -.'-Ltvn- enough to graduate early? /.ill they be able 

^^-^ -^nd enter collc^o? if th<=y fi. i-h the recor.dary 
-crori co.irrr. ir the middle of the academic >e;3r, v/il] they 
-blp to enter college at that time? "The • ev; York Htatc 
official- ar.-v/er these questions affirmatively, but e-riphasize 
their r-co-n'^onclation that no pupil accelerate ^lore than one 
yonr." 

't rnj been suggested that today's pupilf are r.ore 

Dhysicr.ny, -exually, and academically mature than those of 

a .-eneration ago; thus, acceleration may be advantageous. 

■'a-c-.- . Aller., Jr., r.'ew York State Commissioner cf l-.ducation 

...holds that maturity is not necessarily 
rolatPi to the number of yearn spent in school, 
.--iotional and physical maturitv generally does 
not increase between the ages of 1? (v/hen nest 
accelerated pupils would graduate) and 1^ (v/her 
ncct pupils now graduate. V 

"ho qups+ion of maturity will be raised, regardless cf 
v/hct:'.nr the extended school year program is being sponsored 
for secondary school or college level programs. It is a 
que-Vlor wM^v- is difficult to answer, because people will 
net ^irr^e on a definition of maturity, .^ince the individual 
v/hc ir -ature ir one area may not be as Tiaturo in others. 
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rr e individual's readiness to face life's prcblemr. 
'Impend upor a combination of inherited factors and acquired 
experioncoc. One nay have the potential for grov/th to hi^jhe 
'nat'irit.v Irvels, but a lack of broad, rich experiencer v/il] 
li.-ri'-, tvp n-tjre of his growth pattern?. >lany younr Deopl',> 
h^v- br^^an v.'ith home and school ties if they are to rir-e 
nhove -r^c\,th plateau. Therefore, a delay in the independ- 
^rco r>r)ce-- by requiring another chrorolorrical ago of 
rcicnilr.o: will not perceptibly change their approach to rev/ 
proLlonr, ar those encountered in marriage, college, the army 
t^e world of work, or general everyday living, 

•cderr. hirh school students are succersfully v/orking 
v/:th r-aterialr and concepts formerly introduced and taught 
at col] pre levels. Young elementary school studerts have 
repeatp.ily thcv/r. their ability to understand materials and 
i)rir.ciDl»-£- formerly reserved for junior and senior high 
5?chool ijjpilr. In a sense, academic maturity level? are 
charrinr bocausc boys and girls are maturing earlier than 
ti-'w die '"orty or fifty yearc ago. 

."aturity and years of schooling are not necessarily 
r?latei. larenta and school board member;-' are ofter rhoc/ed 
wher. trey arp "hown the achievement range of pupil- ir. a 
riven ".iHvr, There may be a range of five yearn in a fifth 
^r^Ac- clcT.r- and six years in a sixth grade clans with, a 
.-tendy ir.oreane in the spread as students reach higher f:radrF 
T'-o rrrVlom hecomer, complicated by the fact that -ichievement 
r^r.re'.' overlap for pupils in different grades and subjects. 
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-ic-ie."-:- maturity does not coincide v/ith a /rivPn nuT.ber 
.V'--r> of fc: oolinp; in the case of all cKildrer.. 

■ ^■■'■'r- 1 a -imilar overlapping in the arean or -o-jri, 
r-y^ical, mental and sexual Tia^jrity. Tie rij f:p 
•■- ^J^ea continue? to ?prea'i urt:i t} o -..-or'' 

.'io^-inition v/hen applied to 17-, 1,--, 

At th.is stage, some youn^- j-pople v/ill 
^^ityer mature or immature irJiviiualr, > .i the 
-T-rr:t:. v;in DP beyond classification in ter.-r .-f frtal 
--!^.ir:^v. „:tr all the variations in their rrowth patternr, 
"ii: bp virtually impossible to assume that studertr v/iU 
n't:,:.^ eip,^! or cc^plete maturity by attending hi.-^h rchcol 
f-r c-p -liditicral year. 

:r tirr.r :;pent in school is the maturation factor, the 
pxten;-,; ^-pVco] year graduate should be .T,ore nature hecai^se 
re will .-ave beer, exposed to 2,520 nonwei^^hted extra days 
cr ir.-.ruction in twelve extended school years, compared to 
•M^O ir. thirteen regular school years. ri.Te in school, 
not nuT:ber of years in school, may be considered a pr,rt of 
the -^aturatior process, but time in itself may be lers impor- 
tant tfar the nature and quality of the individual's school 
exDerip^ces. Y.^y y^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ maturity plateau 
which- ^hey cannot leave until they can acquire new educc 
^i-rnl exceriences. Hemaining another year in their ow, 
»-i- rc; 001 will not be as stimulating as going on to insti- 
t-.tions of hirher learning, such as s vocational school, a 
ccr.Tjnity college, or a liberal arts college. 
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:tu(iip- have Bhown that hi^h school p;raduatej: who have 
V-..; n -^0^'? acaiPDic back.-round will have no difficulty with 
-oUe--.< lov^i course work if they undertake it at the a.-c. of 
ir/-tea(i of eighteen. If pupils encounter diffi- 
i.- c-aierp, it is due to factors other t^an rhrono- 
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• ev hj^rv rchool graduates of tomorrcv; can 
;-xr..rr to -It back and say "My education is' 
. ' : T^." To do so will be to stap-atp. ir 
r'.. ir,.end to find success in life, they will 
•1/' tr fore/TO some freedom because of t^e 
rr-:?^ren tc have them acquire more knowledge 
ir". h r-;.cr level skills. They will find, for 
°.--c!T,cle, that industry spends billions of dol- 
:'in.- annually in school incentive and job 
traiPir ' pro-rams. A^ain, many of them will 
! ;rn ,^oj opportunities in many fieldc will be 
clr^nni unle-r^ they go to a community colle-e 
-r vocntioral training: school. 1^ 
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:>Porle accept the fact th.at a hi,-^h .chool ea.cat^on 
-er t>.e end of the road, that education for r.nar.y 
•^ur* crrti^ue, not because of extended s. .ool years, b.-t in 
•-Pi*- 0- thoT,, the savins of one chronological year in the 
Dre^ppt K tc 12 pro^^ram may become more meaninrful and rpa- 
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Chapter 3 
RPVRW CF RELATED Rr.SrAH'^- 

Tre?"'-", -i.rd .-le.^her 

•. rpppey and Mesher made studies of the c^atue of alum- 
ne -f l-ir.-^o '-•j.'^bers of wotien who were f;rad'ratrd in an acce]- 
>r?tPi Lr^-v"^-. m the basis of such characterirt icr^ ar 
^•-rr-,'-." f 'ortP, -trades, and courses of stuiy, thepp v.'-,rK?n 
v.-ore .T-^-crcd -rafrst controls who matriculated in a rcr.- 
arce"! "-a^ or rerrular program. 

>r yf?ir- after s^raduation, on the average, the "accol- 
eratpi!" a? comoared to the controls had obtained a Firnifi- 
ca'^tlv hirhpr n^.Tiber of advanced def^recs; and a s i.'^nif icantly 
lan-pr n';"iber of the accelerater were workirp after having 
bppr. r,arripd. A slightly Mfcher percentage of the r:on- 
accrloratpr v/ere narried, and a slightly higher percentap:e 
of fre accelerates had been divorced; but these differences 
were fmall . 3oth groups participated to about the samp 
degree in community activities. These studies led Klecher 
and :rer?py to conclude that many students of ability can 
complete ,j fcur-year program in less time with no unfortunate 
conseqiipr.cec • ' 
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Atlant a. Gpor^ci^ 

,r nep.^irr of the four-quarter system in Atlarta, 
'ocvrla, .-^oii C-illis says 

. :^romine you that this is the philosophy 
i -^iir-i the program; there is one purpor?: 
r.r.i.;.^ C: TMS PRCORAr/: T S TC mVRCVF • 

cprcRTirnTTF s cf our r:.n,iiF.v'. . it ic 

't? H pro^Tram to save money; it is rcT a prn- 
.T-iT, to utilize the facility; it is : CT a pro- 
.■r-^T \r -rhedule children into a space-r^avin;? 
T-.^' ^Pi- j crodule; and it is N'CT a pro^.-ra-; to 
•l^cv, flexihlp vacation patterns, it il a pro- 
^r?^.T, i-nprove the educational oprortunities 
C c'jr children.!^ 

vr. Gillir v/ent on to say that in the '':etronolitan 
Atlarta area, s-chool personnel found that they had a nire 
Tcrth rc: ocl year with an appendix of about six to ei^ht 
v/eei-r d-jrin^? v/hich students attended half a day and paid a 
tuitior. ^t'^dents went to summer school prograr.c , which had 
beer, iesi^xed forty or fifty years ago, to repeat course- 
whir-r they had failed during the year. But a stranpe thing 
harr^r.pi. The school perconnel, in ir.vestiratinr this pro- 
prarr., foi.r.d that twenty-five percent or more of the hi£;h 
school rupili.; in the area were going to summer schco] , but 
that rever.ty percent of these summer ?chool students were 
ta':lr.? rew work. This summer school was no longer a place 
for rt. dents who had failed and needed to repeat courser. It 
♦-ad become a olace for the pupil who really v/anted to improve 
his eduratior, to take advanced work, to get ahead. So, said 
Vr. "illis, "...the basic rationale at this point v/as to develop 
a rro/:ra- that would give kids an opportunity for yer-r-rcund 
educstior-.. "1'^ 
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: inc^ lc-:.7, rlorida has had a type of year-round school 
T^rc.r*'^. modified all-year program v/ar made iDcrr.iblo by 

.'iOt ct^ t'c legislature that provided for the ennployrnert of 
oipht teachers for the eleven-^.h and tv/olfth 
-:c*~": . ?:o^'c teacher units v/ere to be used almost entirely 
^'^cv r^^r'^^r^ ^educational experiences for yourr people. Jome 
, I ^ - r tM- philosophy is round; that it cnatler students 

t ..r^' . ^ ^! vir^ety of interests in deptli, \/r ere cpjortuni t i ec 
irr l'^^ inr iurirr the rep;ular school year. T^ey furthf?r 
'--r^rv- t:at t^^acl ers do a better job in tie sumTer prc^^ram, 
i\in-^^ly brca'>:^'? attendance by students is voluntary and the 
to'ic^err -jve challenged to make their prorTrams apr^ealinr -o 
trat r^^.'ular attendance can be assured. lyose a(ivccate^-- r.f 
rum-^iei' rr^v^^ra'^n point v»ith pride to attendance figures w}:ic^ 
irdi^-it^-^ tl^at as ni^h as sixty percent of t} e re^/ular year's 
enr""ll'^pnt rave participated in the samrrer t ro^^'raT. vclun"- 
tarily 

'Ye * ova '.:chools in Fort Lauderdale, ''^'lorida have been 

attc^^pt inf-^ a more sophisticated form of year-round cperation. 

The t^a-^rer:^ in the !vova system give the following advnn- 

tawT^^^' to year-round school programs: 

lemor tary Fro^rams : 

!• tuder.ts for^f^et over the long summer. 

?:^o is available for laboratories and resource 
center activities. 

1. .:tudoptr ? ave time for mastery of skills in.:tead of 
h^irr ••passed on** v/hen not ready. 
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Increasinfr amount of knowledge that must be tau:-}.t. 

1. cr^-* creating and writing tine is made avallabli*. 

.iortr need more time for the aaditioral exreri- 
^ trey need and desire. 

Lrr-^ '"'Jmmer v/ould break the c^r.t ir i;it\ cf Icva'r 
v.r.t Ir ur^j- pro^reps? philosophy. 

' V t,t^ | en* I'eel that 

• ••'^t^iortn need more time tc reac; -in 
- • '^ le lovel of performance er]'Pciaily 
^rcr^ x.r .'tudents of today are fncpd -./it* 
; '■;t'^-r:^'' - ovor increasing: amounts of /r:ow- 

Trlro- >'r:t-/, Virginia 

'^rrjvrt ' iTortunity was a summer prc-rn^i rnr the rur,?] 
0 — . !v/,rtr.-P^ youth in Telscr County, Vir^nr}^. :^ e gjr- cf 
fVir rr-.^r'^- vv^ro to raise tho lovel of -tudert 35- ri ration 
^rr ? ^'^ucation; to provide pxperiorce^ th^t '-tudorte 
wou^ : r^^ rorr:ally encounter whic> would broaden t[-ir^ ran^e 
of '-.Itur-a intorn-t and aid ther^ in relented r^cadem^ir arrieve- 
->e>-t-; p> i tr provide experiences* in finp art^- for ninth 
rnaie>- , T-a^jr-^.l science for tentr praders, and critical 
tMr ' ^.ri indc^pendent study in the rumanitipr for elovent}: 
-rradr-r^'" • 

>rc'M;rv vy,^ information received from the membrnr ';f the 
Ir.tnr'^:rc>li>-.ary team, participant observer^, teacher:-: -rd 
pjxt;. r triont-irterviews, it "...is obvious^ that a p;ilo^opry 
did prev-il which succeeded in enli^htenins and bnc-donin^r 
IYp rtiHPntr.''-^' }rom the responses received, it appeared 
that f^p 5-.udontn did increase their concept of the world 
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o'.f^i'iP thoir i.-nmediate environment, v/ith many of them beirp: 
•'olpfi.i in crrnnizinr their ideas about college ard a ponrible 
car-'^f-!-. 

- re-test fluctuation occurred ir. college a-piratiors. 
/•.I"! *.tr^-.- ^rojp: of students demonstrated approxi-ately a 
f:^t,v iprrort nttitudinal change tov/ard? coUe^^e. Cr.e o: the 
^•''/(v 'r, .irrarcps of thir. program was the clor.er.prr vMcK 
devPlrr-r.i VPtworr. student and teacher. T-is intorac^^rr led 

" -ore rnlaxed and open approach to cortrcverino] 
H^.-.c .dents voiced the opinion that they v/ere rrorp 

v.-ilii-.. i--rrurr these idea^: under this informal rutuaticn. 
' ro- -'f. rerults of tests, there seerr .d to be a sli.-ht to 
mod.^.^a-r. ri-e ir vocational choice towards the rrof ess ior.al 
levpl ir 'Hll three groups. Another iT.portant aspect of 
Frrj,>ct- ..pr^orturity was that the prograr. was at least toler- 
atp.i, i- net accepted, by the community. The parents were 
rrU-f.rir.r -otip cf their children from work or their farrr.s. 
ard, in -p-.^ral. were prepared to host the program. 

r;e ove-all conclusion as to the effectiveness of the 
lof su-nmer program in kelson County. Virginia, was one of 
DoritJvP approvHl. It was felt by the investigators that 
thp r.nr.iristrative problems did not outweigh ti.e inspired 
teacf :-r, the active participation, and the involvement 
the '-ti.d-rts in new experiences that they encountered. It 
r.urt :p pointed out. however, that perhaps the mere fact 
t}.-t tMs ruT.,,Pr program was being evaluated had some effect 
or t.o nro/rram itself. Cne cannot discount the posribility 
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r.i t' - '\RMi\crr,e Ef fecf •--perhaps creating better tpacrar.'. 
ifr:- -^ur]p> f j.^,^.,po^c,e.q, more adept admini- trat iv- docj;>jrrr>, 
opr. r't'^initier beirg presented to tV^ 0^^,^,.^.^ * ^, ^ 
^->*i '1 /'.r-er. ! ov/ever, it was found by t: ? irvp:- 1 : trr:: 
- .T,.> . r ^roprram in ?elson Courty, /ir'i-i*., - >: rrr- 
' * ' .-ini.^ a^^d F:pecial experiences* ti.a-^ rouii nv-;p>^p 

'^^ • rerrona], and cultural r^rowtJ jr-volvpd 



^-^^ ^ptter krov/n experimentr irv^lvir-^ r>-r.r'len 
I'^r'^rl y -an rlarr '.zero thosp in Arnbrior'^ and AlL-^^iirra, 

^ "'^'■'"-n'jnr-ter plar v/a? adopted ir Anbrid.^r ir 1--10 to 
■"'^ rtvi-ier.t enrollment \^hile rev; .'--r-f crl ?• •..orr- i r ir.r 

■"-rr* 1^ j , Arcordir^'; to tv.p school Pu;,er j r.ter'Jer " 

• • "■•'^'^ pr'-rra"! v/as extrerr.oly t:rpopi;l^r, ar v.t]! ?ir 
diffic' l- idTi^rister. The plar. war dircontinupd 'in I'OO 
a;- rn- 3p -ii.ijtional schools were completed. 

■'re ro!.r-q;iqrter plar was adopted ir Aliquipn^^ ir, ir-2y 
ir rr-l.-T -c -void investment in additional nchool v]-^rtr. 
Att..':-r -LPrter:; v;ere aseif^ned arbitr -tril.y , bu^ r-qi-p-tr 
for •• ■,;,.-rp considered. Anew f ir? t-^jr^ide rect'^r w-i- 

err^-]]-f; p-.r-; q larter, and there were f o) r pror-'ctitr. 'i-'-'r--. 
:or--- r-ril- v/pre allowed to attend all four quarter;-, 
v.'-r." r-t alUv/cd to accelerate more than one year. rvvilr 
•• -r? 'n: lo,-: repeated the quarter which they had Tailed. 
. v.-rl?:-ped f=;earor s of the year. 
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■'^rcrtr cf this experiment indicate that the plan \.'ar net 
i«^riTor^•al to the students' achievement. :or v/ere foar?- that 
: -lil ''rh},^v■^■'e^.t and attendance v/ould suffer durirr t.^ e -•;.':!- 
-■V virrtfr "-r.f:r"ied, at least during?; the firnt five yearn cf 
"' ' -'inuary -April quarter s^ r>v;pri tr e fev.v-i r'-i^il 
. .ie tre October- January quart(;r ;-^hcv/ei t) >- ro---_ 
■ ' ' " rrt-yrar attendance v/as hi^}rr,t -:urinf^ t^c ,'i.ly- 

■ ■i:^'-v -^rd lowest during the Cc tober-January .ju^'rtGr.^^ 



.1 ir 
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\r^-''- -^t. Chic State ^'niversity v.'Mc^ erp .:ar : ':r ir.^eri- 
':ir-i treatment of students* rroUeT,r (?rycUl<-ry 
- Iv^: ti^jy and of Individual Adjurtraert) a: f r:rdr'i 
ir rr---"iu-'^\ tn obtain preliminary data to tr-) effr^ct 
;'^-'r-r 'n -^r.oolinr on students. ^^t.^dentn enrollinr 

^' ' * t'.^nd to be the minfitr^: of acaderr. ir '^cciet\ 

,.^r^ -.nrt apt to be bothered by t^p addlti^na^ rtrair 
r .rr..- ot^ondance. r^e studentr -oet daily ^^>r eleven 
vve^\^ :r — '^1] l-^boratory sections. > add*M'»c- -'^-^ilv 

- .f- ive inntn;ctcr, each student has frequort ccn- 

fnr>-,r.pr.- ^i^nther counselor. The extenrive dirj^T^ortic 

rrorr-i- -^rd intp-viev/s provide an unusually thcrour: 'i^qi>airt- 

' student's rmblems, and t^o rarrort S-volnnpd 
lead" ' fr'^rr answers. 

' * . f ' : ixty-four students studied, tv/enty-o irr t v/rre 
ir ^-cyrci year round and thirty-six were absent dwrirr 

t/r ,vjT."'o>^ . p-^icr. The two groups v/ere equal as to ^he 
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r-i '^r^ o:' -)er: to v/omen and as to the percentage livinr at 
'^^-^ ..^il^ t-endir^ the University. :hin nnd ct; er rtudie:^, 
•'-v,^^op, >'loate that those v/ho choso volurtari];/ to attend 
' ' v'^ ' r ^T'Z tend to be somev/hat more irtr\l:r-r.t tMr 

^ ret -ittend school during the or. "^^^ ;t^pr 

" -^-^ ''^ Irdicater: that such voluntary ttend'^rr ter i 
* '''^"'^ :*'-^r.r: i tive to reeking solution^ tc ti-'^'ir Lrolle:nL, 
■ .v- \.erc obtained near the ^nd of ^ hf. fa]l quarter 
' '"^It tr.at ^:ood rapport had beor opta^,liF: J ed# cird 

^ r :':rr,tr had hiad at least nire v.poir of atterrarce 
'^'-'-'^^ * • 1 qu?rter v/ith which to cor.rar-? rreviou.s 

r I k y.y.f r\er\co . -.ach counselor v/aii* prcviied v/i^h an 
irt-rvif^,. c.tllne, but was ure;ed to prcceod in an infcr^Tial 
ri--'-r -rf>r to obtain the highest rapport. v e ::t»idents 
v;o>^p -^^ t'.e reason they attended or die. not attend t^ o 
'niv->rr:t:/ d^rin^ the summer quarter and what specifically 
tr-v ^ad rain--: or lost. They were also ?-*.,ed to judre 
v/r^^S^n, -nov.'inp as much as they did at t^p time of 1 he 
irt/rv^^w, they would attend the summer session if m oy 
coul- r'-]ive Vre previous summer. Ar a m^ans of judrinr 
t'-^p v^-^Ttlv^^ iT.pcrtance of acceleration as a source o: dif- 
f .r'.l t • , counselors v/ere asked to rank amonr twelve 

<^-,ir'u>- -f rro'tloms the relative importance of year-toun: 
^t t- r. i-'-r 0^ .^r a cause cf students' problems. 

^-nneral, the analysis indicated that year-roun-i 
■^t^.'-ndar.p- v/as not a particularly important source of prob- 
L^--. ir-t, the counselors irave year-round attendance a 
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''pdian rating of ninth in importance as a source of problems 
nrorr tl 0 tv^flve areas. Serond, v/hen the studentf; v/ere 

..'l- it *,;ey v/ould do if they had the sumner tr, rc-livo, 
iro ^t' -i'^t- f?\vored attending than had actually done go 

. uTTier. Thus, f orty-for - pf-r^.er.t r.3n atteriiei, 
•-:,-::,'•} t rorcer:t said that they wir;r,--; t- n-j v.^.]. 
'.Tr ^.-^r-.-- v;} r had not attended and v/hc nad r.ct vv i rod to 
..•■-r ' /-v -;t,-; v/i c had used the suimier i.o rain reqi-jr^ l pxpcri- 
' O'- -; ci:p;:f v/ork, or v/ere out under doctor':- orr]er'-,^-' 

.\~ ■ '-cr-lurion to his article or ti.e Chic .tat'i 
'v ' vpr-ity rrop.ra.-n, Ivr. Robinson sayt: that "]:■ ff r- Gcho?l car 
rrcviie a v-rioty of v/ork experiencer in conncctior v/ith it? 

certain studento* firarcJal problemc, 
-c-^ -f t,- iiff ictilties arising frorr. year-round attendance 
T i * •.."■!] oe overcome . "^^^ 

Ti " :-r^^n-:ck .ch.ool Jistrict 

"•■.^ ;oT-3rk r:chool District in Lonr, I:-] and, ' eu York, 
ir. /.L. - .:t, 1"\7, in^^tituted a Continuour: Frofro.-c ' xtended 
'>}-ol \'-r irocram. The Ccnmack Project v/a- "...a ioliber- 
at_> pt^=-T;pt tr, r>ov/ that a school district can favo on^^ year 
of r- n-iiv -. .-jt the elenentary school level th.rou^h -iv.r inr. 
ti-p >t ,r^K of- tne children's educational ti.ue line.'"'' 

A^ter nt-jdyin,'- the Commack Project, these v^cre tot.g of 
t^- firdjrr- of the State P^ducation department of t?,f State 
of ' rv: "or/ : 

1. 'tr. ior.t- can learn proportionately more in a 
lev..-,ver od rc;oc] year than comparable f;tudentr, v/} o ).ave not 
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been in ruch a program. Students* attendance v/as slightly 
MrVfr durir.- the summer period than during the regular 
rchoc'l year. 

•■. .-'.pgdin.T Frn^rrp^^ nf ' fhird Cradf> Studont.r^ Covenbcr 
■"-troiolitp.r .-oading Test). After 3-7 months of extra 

-rlir.r, th^ third grade extended school year ntudents 
r^owei ."iPan rain of 6.5 months in reading comprehension 
-if -^.7 .-nonthr gain in reading word I:nou]edrc ovpr com- 
rnraVl':- : tu,i-nts designated as the control group. The third 
rr?. --.- extpr.ded rchool year median in reading compreiienK ion 
"^^'t'-- ^i;:r.or than that of the control group -ind one 
y-ar above t/.e national norm. The median for word i.r.owledge 
v/a:- -ix -nor.t^r above the control and nine xonthr above the 
naticr.:il r or'r, . 

iri7,arY r;rade Qaip (Kay r'.^etropoli tan Achievement 
T-^-t). .ho extended scnool year primary ^-rade grouping 
:itt-:r.ed higher achievement levels tlian the control group 
on all nPven Metropolitan Achievement nub-tests. :he mei.n 
rairs ran ed from 30 months in arithjnetic problems to six 
-northr reading and 9.8 months in spelling. There gainc 
are ccrsidercd particularly significant since a July com- 
puter -.n-lyr ir, of ability factors indicated that the year- 
rcurd r-cvnol r-roup had a slightly lower potential than tbe 
cortrol 7r-up. This conclusion is partly supported by the 
fact t;-;at the control group seemed to progress faster from 
-ovorr.nnr tr -ay than the experimental group.^^ i, addition, 
slow learnerr ..ade greater academic gains over the control 
.roup t)an average and high ability groups .ade in terms of 
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thrir controls. 

Parents reportedly favored a 4-5 week vacation because 
c! ildrrr terri to ^^et bored before the end of a lengthened 
10-12 v/pov su-n.Tier vacation. Most parents enrolled their 
cMi'iren the extended school year prosra.T to provide 
t;.(T v/it!- a better education. 

The .- cl.rol vof : uman Resources 

';any rehabilitation professionals contend, 
t^at in ^reneral, physically handicapped personr 
.■Tiupt adhere to a less strenuous regimen of acti- 
vities than nondisabled persons, and soecifi- 
cally that physically disabled students cannot 
"stand the pace. "30 

The 3chool of Human Resources in the State of :;ev/ York 
nms a -pecial extended school year program for phyrically 
handicapped children. The State Education Department of 
the Itate of \ev/ York, upon completing; their investif^ation 
of this Dro,^ram, concluded the following: 

1. ^'he results of the year-round program at the 
■uman ■.escjrces School indicates that one cannot validly 
generalize about an entire category of people and that at 
leaj^t in one instance, that of a summer program for disabled 
children, the contention that children cannot take it muct 
be considered false. 

2. .-.'any teachers and parents have said that ncn- 
disabled c; ildren cannot take an extension of the school year. 
Ir view of the evidence that physically handicapped children 
can profit from involvement in an extension of the school 
year, c^-o ca- conclude that all children, disadvantaged cr 
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rnr -iisadvantaged, can benefit from their involvement in an 
exterJcd ncr.ool year pro^^ram. 

3» r^'.ycically handicapped children have r.o difficulty 
ir iparrin- d-irin/^ a summer extension of the regular nchool 
yo'ir. 'atf'-r, physically handicapped children v/ill benefit 
acTip-ioally from being involved in a v/ell-striictured pro- 
■ -y-r^T, especially where continuity of learnin,-^- plun enrich- 
tr.er.* rr ^'nr.n -in-hand. 

Ire children in the summer pro^^ram performed br-tter in 

c-o-c -Kyr.iral fitness building activities than they did in 

ntrerr:. Kile p;rov/th v/as not as great as it -rfas for ohe 

ac?<ic."iic Trofi;ram, the conclusion v/as made that "... involve - 

•ner.t jn an active summer school program i? not detrimental 

to iicahlPd students* physical fitness. "^^ The school 

rhy-iciar. 'r, comment about this program is significant here i 

e positive aspects of an extended school 
yf^T prcrram, from a physician's point of viev/, 
ar'.' "0 rreat that I do not hesitate recommending 
that this- should be standard operating procedure' 
for anv rchool for children with DhysicaJ handi- 
cap;-. 33 

Pre-tects and post-tests were given in all major sub- 
ject ar'^as. Statistical analysis showed positive gainr 
v/ere -nde in all subject fields. Elementary pupils shewed 
a mean -rov/tr of 2.8 months on the Stanford Reading Test 
and a mean improvement of 3.25 months in Arithmetic. Junior 
i;igh -^chcol students showed a mean increase of 10.3 months 
in Arithmetic on the lov/a Test of Basic Skills. Tliis gain 
paralleled the mean gain of 8.0 months on the wide range 
achievement test in Arithmetic . 
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::reen Ohimnev;^ Pr hool-namn Pr^p rnm 

This private school, without financial support from 
the -tate of 'ew York, has completed an extended school year 
rroffraT involvinf^ a large number of emotionally disturbed 
ard brair.-da.ma^ed children. The pupils worked through a 
twe.lve-Tontt- pro-ram which combined a structured academic 
prrrr-.i-, v/it,i^ a camp experience in July and August. The 
Prc-a. wi. iritiated because it had been -.etermined that, 
in x-rt, emotionally disturbed children would re^~resf; 
eriotioraUy wher. they went home for the Eum.uer. The new 
prcrra.- t-ndod to be a settling one for these students, 
rhir. wa^ attibuted to their need for a continuity of formal 
learnin.^ activities. The fact that academic pursuits were 
not interrupted made the adjustment to summer ca.Tip experi- 
encer le.^r f ruPti-ating. ^-'^ 

?ewco.Ters who came to Green Chimneys for the first 
ti-^- in .:uly were immediately phased into appropftrate 
learrinr levels. They had no adjustment to .make in Septem- 
ber because they had engaged in programs of study quite 
unlike those encountered in traditional summer schools. 
Acaderr,icPlly retarded children had an opportunity to make 
up for lost time. 

Tf e library was opened during the evening as well as 
durirr t> e day, enabling the students to use its resources 
intensively throughout the summer. Middle and upper grade 
students reported a feeling of accomplishment during a period 
When many of them would normally be wasting or marking time. 
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"pachers and school administrators reported a reduction 
in t^<' r^ocial and behavior problems. There was a definite 
lack --'^ emotional regression over the sunmer on the part of 
ri.'rilf \:Yo "r -i^i not returned home. They attributed the ease 
rr r^' jr.*:7ierl to the fall term to the exterr^ion of thp pre- 
V i ::c' col year. 

A: xim^ of the study done by the .^tate r.dunation 

" e: -^r^r^rrt, t^-e '7reen Chimneys program had r.ct been ir oper- 
-^^/.cr >v - f>ro-i,Th to provide much statistical data, hov/cvor, 
ti ^ follo\/irr point? v/ere made: 

1. A statistical analysis of the achievement tostr: 
ad-:irictered to control and experimental students shoved 
a In-rua.^p .-^rowth on the part of the experimontal ;:roup 
sirnirican^ at the five percent level. 

c expprimental group shov/ed gairc v/ere made 
\/hirr v;ore hir^her than those made between pre-tests and 
port-tc:'tr b\ the control group on the Stanford yicluevenent 
r^xb-trst.' for paragraph meanin^^, arithmetic applicat icnr .^"^ 

T'o educational implications of the 3reen Chimneys 
pr-^r?/'^ -r^ :?.any. Academic teachers v/ere able to builJ con- 
rtr'.nt'V^' learrinf activities around events and hart:eninrc 
in th:- riir.rv.r^r which gave nev/ meaning to the learnin.-: process, 
Acadp-.ic learning and special interests v/ere not interrupted. 
The extended s^ohool year program insured the continuation of 
i^uidanop counseling, health, and nutrition activitioc. 
Tpac>prs and specialists reported fev/ discipline problerr. 
durir/- tre -uT.mer. This v/as attributed to the children'r 
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ur'l'^r-tr;:;'i in. of the .neaning of school v/iti. ite yftablirhed 
v^l ~ mn r."'.* inor, . 

c • i" :.i!-tratorn and teachers at ^Jreer. :)}- i'^ :.ryr , :p 
'• --'^.^r- c);ool-ca/np program, ray: •' r. e oxporlencc 

* :jK---r v/a^- not 'rood' but EXCELLErT."- 

-ta-r . nivers^itv •[, aboratorv r.chnni 
"... -"rriia 'tatp 'nivorsity Latcrator:, ^'t or\ h.^.-ar, 
^ T'l^.inr in tf-e fall of 19^'i, tf ur m-r^vW.rr an 

nudy the effect of variour, length-' cT orl 
-.-)■ ^, V.,,-, „^ -j-vp ac} ieve-nent and mental rpa]t,'f .ycinr 

.'llir-r. Tiuch a study wac done by -,nlpi. I. : .;r- 
• • ' . lorida State university Collo<',o of 'iucaticn. 
--r. "r.-: peon irvostip-ated tv/o null r ypct; e.-c:- : 

3. - cro ir no s i^-nif icant differ'^'nce in achlcvanent 
U'Twcr -r)-;.';r -ole rroups of K-3 children v/Kn r.tter.-J rci.col 
-ii.r:'.- ro~ular and the rreatly extended rchcol year of 



".-;;r--' is no si^^nificant difference in ad ji-rtT,- n t; 
zt-'t.-.r b^^'./eer comparable f^roups of K-3 children v/r o attond 
: -hcrl '•)i;rin.-^ f]e regular and the ijreatly extended scl^fol 
yeaz- r"*~ throe trimesters . -^^ 

■- ;or tMn trimester plan, all children \/erc- re".;re-i 
to ritt'-: ] f,.'o and one-half trimesters rerultinp in at leant 
to- ,. nr.- r -tr.ol days each year than formerly, and nr, -rtinn 
v/ar- r-''-ivi';pd mn'-inr possible an additional or.e-ha] tr-l'^o.^'or 
of t> -'rt:. -j'ivp dayn. Approximately one-half of the r tudonts 



pnro]led elected this option during the first year of tri- 
lePtor operation. 

^ince the Florida State University Laboratory School 
di:i nnt provide admission priority to certain groups: (such 
a- facc)lty children) and also served county school children, 
it v/a? ar-cruned that the subjects for this study represented 
a crosr section of the many small urban areas in the United 

At the close of the study, thirty-eight children had 
attended scVool all three summers and thirty-eight had 
ntterAod no su/r.mers. Forty-four had attended one sur^mer and 
forty-three had attended tv*o summers. 

^'irst, necond, and third grade achievement v/as deter- 
mined by use of the Metropolitan Achievement Test and the 
Developmental Reading Test. Adjustment was evaluated by 
ur.e of the raggerty-Clson-V.'ickman Behavior Hating 3chedule 
ari tre California Test of Personality. All three tostr 
v^ere adrrJ nistered each October and May for a three-year 
period. Prior to the last two weeks in October of the first 
ypar. thn Pri-iary Cental Abilities test was administered to 
all rubjects. This was dene in order that the results, cf 
the "tudy could be adjusted in terms of variation due to 
intell i.rpncc (covariance technique ).^^ 

^r. '/ithercpoon found that length of school year does 
effect the -ijnstment and achievement of young children, 
Mnder^arten t>rough third grade. 
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;hen intelligence is held con'-itant children 
o. these ages tend to achieve lesG v/ell, and pos- 
rjss more adjustment problems as perceived by 
thPir teachers, when they attend an extended 

n^^^Mo^'^?-.!^^^ yf^^ ^^^^^ y^ars than com- 
parable children who attend only the regular 
scHocl year during the same period of time. ^2 

)r. ..itherspoon further stated that"^ negative effects 
or extended school year were found, indicating that there 

-a.v np ortimum time period of instruction, beyond which 
•.;n(ie;-^r?ihle effects result, ^3 



Chapter k 
UNDIKOS AND CCKCLUSICKS 

Ir. orly one instance did this writer find evidence to 
™t that extended school year pro^r^s are not advanta«- 
ou. to pupil.. ,ith the exception of the rtudy done by 
"r. ..itherspoon, all research points to an overwhelming 
acceptance of extended school year programs. 

:t Should not be surprising to anybody to find that 
pupil, can learn more in twelve months than in ten. Cfdinary 
judgement would enable one to foresee that extra schooling 
each year would result in „ore learning and consequently in 
more rapid grade progress, but nobody could foretell how 
n-uch progress would result from the additional schooling. 

Children can obtain more education in an extended 
school y,.ar program than they can in a regular school year. 
Studies have shown that boys and girls taking part in extended 
school year programs make greater academic gains than compar- 

able peemates v/ho remain + 

no remain at home, travel, go to caiip, or 

spend their time at the lake or seashore. 

The research clearly de.^onstrates that learning does 
not cease with the onset of the summer seaoon. Comparative 
studies Of student achievement have repeatedly shown that the 
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v^ork done in the summer extensions of the school year is as 
f?ood, if not better, than that which is. done in the regular 
rchool ye'ir.^^'' 

-"l-e year-round schools graduate a higher percentage of 
their students, they promote at a higher rate, they show a 
lov.'er ^rade-a^e, they have less retardation, and they lose 
f-wer rturients before graduation. All this appears to be 
acoorr.plirr.ed "...not by advancing pupils to grades to which 
their arcE do not entitle them, but by preventing: pupils from 
"nllir..- cc far behind the grades to v/hich their ap:es do 
prt i tie them. 

Year-round schooling increases the graduation output of 
3 Fchccl each year by more than tv/enty percent, and these 
graduate? are as well-equipped educationally as are the 
p^raduatep of equivalent ten-month schools. The ten-month 
schools send into industry proportionately more pupils below 
ei-'-th ^rrade level. All in all, students leaving all-year 
schools either by graduation or because of the desire or 
necessity of going to work are superior educationally, though 
of about the same average chronological and mental age at the 
time cf leavin/?;.^'' 

^or ic there any evidence of loss in mental health. At 
the er.d cf the summer, after children have been in rcf.ool for 
tv/elve months, there are no signs of brain fatigue; and 
achievemont tests given at that time yield as high ratings 
as are obtained at any other time of the year. Also, it is 
a noteworthy fact that children return to school in September. 
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".fter a vacation of only two or three weeks, with as much 
ze::t for work, and with as keen interest, as if they had 
had a Ion- summer vacation. In fact, teachers believe that 
-n;mmpr study prevents interest from waning. 

Teaoherr. also declare that children who attend .school 
durir.' ,-uly and August return to school in September wit), 
be'^avlor habits superior to those of the children v/ho have 
been rur.r.ir- the streets all summer. The influence of the 
teacfer and of the school seems to be more v/holcso^ie than 
"•.ary of the influences met outside of school— ac one naturally 
v/ould expect. 

That year-round education is somehow injurious to the 
phyrical and mental health of students is an ar^^u^nent of 
lonr standinir. There is virtually no statistical evidence 
to support this clam and a good deal to counter it. Yet 
the narfun;^ fear persists, that withou:; the conventional 
sum-.er reprieve from his books, the student will "...at 
v/orrt burr, cut his brains or at least miss the bucolic joys 
of vacatior revelries. "^9 

"xtended school year programs have had a positive 
effect upon the social needs of boys and girls. .Yany ntu- 
dentr have maintained friendships or made new social con- 
tact:^ in the cummer months. For many students the school ic, 
a Gocializinf: institution. 

I-.-^otionally disturbed children have found the continuity 
of educational experiences through a lengthened school year 
leads to fewer frustrations. They have to .make fewer 
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adjurtr.ents in terms of peermates, teachers, curriculum, and 
r.chocl rout ire. 

r<esearcr clearly demonstrates that children'?- hoalt) is 
rot iTCiirpi by involvement in extended school year pvorx^Tis, 
^r^-' recert f^tudies support similar findings in t):e earlier 
''t'.di^? in :"ev/ark and Nashville: 

1. Fh-yrically handicapped children in one new profrram 
pr^ recorteily in better health after takin;^ part in a 
Ipr^tl-ored cc}ool year program than comparable peermater v/ho 
'iid not have this advantage. 

^. ^ormal children had better attendance records in 
J-u-nrner periods than they did in the regular school yoar.'° 

. Ken determining vi^hether the extended school year plans 
irpore ton rreat a strain on students, the State .ducation 
Dei-Prtmont of the State of New York came up with these 
f iri ir p.?, : 

1. :^-Ch year finds an increasingly large number of 
pupilr .^cing to summer school, but there are no reports that 
their pxtpnsion of schooling has been detrimental to their 
physioal and/or mental health. 

The avera^^e length of the school year in fift.y-one 
reprerontative countries of the world is 210 days, but the 
students do not seem to be showing any evidence of strain.-^ 

\11 cl-ildren, especially the disadvantaged, will benefit 
throurr a narrowing of the memory loss associated with pro- 
longed sumr.er vacations. This could decrease the amount of 
ti.'.o currently spent on repetitive and monotonous reteaching 
and review in the fall. 
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Fducationally disadvantaged children are found in rural 
com.'nunities, small towns and cities, and on Indian reserva- 
tions. The introduction of an elementary extended school 
year pro^ra-^ in any such areas will show educational advan- 
ta-er outwei,^h immediate economy advantages. The extension 
of tff Fcrcol year can help stem summer regression, as well 
ar er^.blir.T students to receive more education in their more 
formative years. In addition, the decrease in the length of 
"urr:mer vacations will help meet the basic needs of boys and 
rirlT. who do not have an opportunity to engage in purposeful 
ard enjoyable experiences between the end of one term and 
the start of another. 

Fast learning students continue to grow academically 
under extended school year programs, but their gains in 
comrariror to their controls is relatively small compared 
to the gains made by slow learning students working in an 
extended school year program. Slow learning pupils with the 
advantage of the extra time provided in extended school year 
programs made greater gains over their controls than fast 
and average learning students. 

Cince the slow learning students often show greater 
academic gains than average learners, consideration should 
be given to making such programs available to disadvantaged 
children. It will give them more education and will speed 
their progress through school. Since they have a deficiency 
in learning experiences when they enter kindergarten, they 
have more to learn in school than average children. They 
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aino .xhibU a slow rate of progress. Given the advantage 
of extra learning time annually and a well-structurod pro- 
rra:u of education, it is possible to save one or r.ore yearc 
of tr.eir educational life line. 

objection to the adoption of expended school year 
-irrirrr center?^ around the maturity issue. Vany parents 
ani te chers ar. afraid that boys and girls vdn be pushed 
t.l-rou.- rc col ro fast that they will be uneble to cope 
"it> colle^.e life or the world of work. Studies show that 
t^^ .vera.^e kindergarten child will be five years and three 
Tor.thr old when he starts school. Normally, he would taKe 
thirteen years to complete his schooling, therefore he would 
b. ei^hteer years and three months old when he is ready for 
the world Of work or college. Saving one year would make 
hi.rr school .c^raduaxes sev^enteen years and three years on 
thp average • 

:n a special study was made for the State hduca- 

ticn Depart.ert of the State of New York by rei.on Associates 
to ancertain what would happen if applicants for college 
adrnisr^ion from extended school year programs were I7-3 
chronolorically instead of ia-3. The survey indicated that 
Chronological age is not an obstacle to college admission if 
apolicants meet normal college entrance standards. Mnety- 
nine nercent of the responses indicated that seventeen year 
old toy:: will have equal or better chances of boinr accepted. 
:inety-eight percent of the responses indicated that seventeen 
year old girl, will have equal or better chances of being 
accepted . ' ' 
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Some opponents of a longer school year contend that 
children will be deprived of desirable camping experiences. 
At prprer.t, only five to seven percent of all children go 
to camp durinf^ the summer. The number could be multiplied 
many timee; ofver if extended school year programs Jncorpor- 
ated r.chool camping experiences based upon spring or fall or 
ever, year-round use of camps. 53 

The Cffice of Economic Opportunity once expressed 
interest ir sending disadvantaged children to summer camps. 
Cince frore is a limited member of available camps in July 
or Au^^ust, this approach to the problem of the hot summer 
idleness had to be dropped. Public and private camping 
interer ts are v/iHing to help provide camp facilities at 
other than the summer s -ason. Therefore, it is possible to 
extend the school year by opening the schools in July or 
Au,~ust with purposeful camp experiences provided in the 
spring or fall. Such programs can provide continuity of 
learning with a motivating force that is badly needed by 
disadvantaged and advantaged children alike. '''^ 

'le-nentary and secondary school extended school year 
proFramn can help potential dropouts reach higher rungs cn 
the educational ladder. This will be reflected in an increase 
in higv school graduates and a reduction in the number of 
dropoutr. All studies show that the nearer to graduation a 
pupil is v/hcn he may legally leave school, the less likely 
he i? to do so.- The reduction of the overall school pro- 
gram from t] irteer to twelve years means that pupils will bo 
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ore year nearer graduation when they reach the age of leaving. 
The likelihood of a pupil becoming a dropout is to that 
extent decreased. 

Another point made by the New York State Education 
Oer^artment i. that by extending the school year, -xtra 
instructional time can be provided to meed basic needs of 
overy child, not just the gifted or • academ j cally retarded •. 

It in the belief of some that the social advantages 
of the all-year school outweigh the educational, and that 
thP chief merit of the extended school year lies in its 
ruccesr in providing continuously throughout the whole year 
"...worthwhile activity in an environment that is uplifting. 

vi^ fill Hniv^h" "'^^ ^^^^ discharged 

.^x^ full duty by providing summer schools and 

ninhfr'T^''* Children do not attend^ the 

problem has not been met. A type of organi7a- 
tion must be furnished that wil? attracfSlU 
or nearly all, the children. 5« 
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